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shell. They gave the moral effect of surprise on their first day
in battle, but it was some time before they became really
efficient, and were accepted by all well-equipped armies as an
effective weapon that would change the tactics of the battle-line.

By the end of the year, after six months of fighting, the British
sector of the Somme front had been pushed forward some eight
or ten miles (see Sketch-map facing page 1210), but the German
line was still unbroken.

Though Verdun had held out, and in the latter part of the
year the French had recovered some of the ground lost there
in the spring, one might say that, so far as military operations
went, the war leaders of the Central Powers could argue that
1916 had not been an unsuccessful year. Austria still securely
held her Alpine front. The Russian armies of the south had
attempted an offensive on a large scale, but after some success
at the outset had failed to effect anything serious. Rumania,
after long hesitation, had come in as an ally of Russia and the
Western Powers, with the promise that she would be rewarded
with the annexation of Transylvania and a great part of Hun-
gary. The campaign had begun with an advance through the
mountain passes and rapid push towards the valley of the
Theiss. But, as the defence was reinforced, Austrian and Ger-
man armies drove back the invaders, forced the passes, and
began to descend into the Wallachian plain, where Germans and
Bulgars joined them in a converging attack across the Danube
on Bucharest, and victories in the field gave the Rumanian
capital to the invaders without a shot being fired from its forts.1

1 Among the documents from the Russian. War Office, which with the Secret
Treaties of the Tsar's Foreign Office were published by the Soviet Government in
1918, there was a memorandum of General PolivianorT, the Imperial War Minister,
dated aoth November 1916, which throws an interesting light on relations between
Russia and Rumania in the Great War. It was written after the collapse of the
Rumanian invasion of Hungary. 'If the military and political agreement with
Rumania had been realized,' wrote the Minister, *a very strong state would have
come into existence in the Balkans with a population of about thirteen millions.
In the future this state would hardly have been well disposed towards Russia.
It follows that the collapse of Rumania's plans is not particularly opposed to
Russia's interests.' This view perhaps explains the very limited Russian help given
to Rumania, help that was almost entirely lacking until the greater part of the
country had been overrun by the Austro-German invaders.
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